This, Too, is 
Arkansas 


A Crazy Notion (ihn Sauce 


AM A Southern white woman from 
a family that has lived in the same 
section of North Carolina for the past 
seven generations. As that is supposed 
to endow me generously with prejud- 
dices so deep-rooted that they are vir- 
tually incurable, I might as well “ ’fess 
up” to begin with. 
Long ago I became thoroughly con- 
Mrs. Abernethy inced that colored people were the 
same kind of creatures that white peo- 
ple were, and I have been terribly prejudiced that way 
ever since. (Of course, neighbors, teachers, and friends tried 
to talk me out of such a “crazy notion,” but who can talk 
a prejudiced Southerner out of anything?) 

Brought up in that small Carolina town, I learned that 
the whites and Negroes living there were three kinds 
each—the nice, the ordinary, and the trash. 

Between the nice and the ordinary, between the ordi- 
nary and the trash, lines of division fluctuated, according 
to expediency—but not the line that separated the people 
that were white from the people that were Negro. 


Color Line Is Rigid 


This inflexible color line intrigued me from the time I 
can remember. 

Actually white and colored people worked closely to- 
gether at the same tasks in the same houses, yards, and 
gardens, and did not seem to be separated at all. In fact, 
some white and colored people were almost pathetically 
dependent upon each other for existence. White and col- 
ored houses were intermingled all over town. But white 
and colored people always THOUGHT they were EN- 
TIRELY SEPARATED from each other and talked about 


(Continued on page 3) 
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A Responsible Voice 


a” LITTLE ROCK the daily Arkansas Gazette has 

been a responsible voice, speaking out for preven- 
tion of violence and ending the federal-state dead- 
lock. 

Executive editor Harry Ashmore, native of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, has steered the paper on this 
course. His front page editorials—and cartoons like 
the above—have enraged the White Citizen Councils. 

“All my life,” Ashmore says, “Southern leadership 
has argued over where a man should sit on a street- 
car. I feel it’s more important to think of our place 
in the Atomic Age.” 


A Start in Eight Towns Ctaeaen 


aA* LEAST eight communities in Arkansas have begun 
public school integration. 

Six are in the western part of the state where the num- 
ber of Negroes is low, ranging from less than one per cent 
up to nine per cent. 

Fayetteville and Charleston began in 1954; Bentonville 
in 1955. The other three started this year. 

Fort Smith, second largest city (60,000) in the state, 
made 14 Negro first-graders eligible to enter previously 
all-white schools. Only one Negro child enrolled. 

Van Buren is peacefully following a federal court inte- 
gration order. The order resulted from a suit brought by 
the National Association for the Advancement of colored 
People (NAACP). 

At Ozark occurred the only incident of the six western 
towns. Police officials obtained temporary withdrawal of 
three Negroes from the high school because of heckling by 
some white students. 

The two additional towns are in other sections of Ar- 
kansas. 

Hoxie, in the southeastern “Delta” country (with a large 
percentage of Negroes), began desegregation in 1955. Ini- 
tially the program met considerable opposition, but it has 
continued. 

In the middle of the state, Hot Springs has integrated 
two courses (auto mechanics and practical nursing) not 
offered in the Negro high school. Superintendent Imon 
Bruce says the Board plans to integrate more such classes, 
and later to integrate regular classes. 
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Humble Blessed Martin 





FRIEND OF OURS objects strong- 

ly to- pictures of Blessed Martin 

de Porres that show the holy Negro 

humbly serving a white man. This sta- 

tue by Ruth Cravath will probably be 
much more to his liking. 

But as Blessed Martin’s November 

5th feastday approaches, it is worth 


' pondering his objection. 


Does Blessed Martin, with his life of 
utter humility lived three centuries ago 
in far off Peru, have any significance 
for us today? Particularly does he who 
has been called “the symbol of inter- 
racial brotherhood’ have anything to 
tell us in our work for interracial jus- 
tice? 

He does. But we can grasp his mes- 
sage only if we understand the true na- 
ture of the virtue of humility. 

Too often humility has been confused 
with subservience. (As often, perhaps, 
as prudence, the virtue of right action, 
has been made a synonym for—inac- 


Sort the Laundry 


RYING TO KEEP UP with all the 

current news and opinions on race 
relations has become a formidable job 
these past months. 

With Little Rock coming hard on the 
heels of a summer-long debate in Con- 
gress over civil rights legislation, there 
has been an unprecedented amount of 
comment, review, and analysis of ra- 
cial matters. Every conceivable posi- 
tion has been advanced, and each posi- 
tion has its interpreters and spokesmen 
—equally eloquent, equally “authorita- 
tive.” 

Out of the heap seems to be emerg- 
ing, with new force and significance, 
the old problem of Southern “section- 
alism.” Chief evidence is a super-sen- 
sitivity in the South to criticism by 
non-Southerners. 

Tennessee’s Governor Frank Clement 
—a man to be respected for his action 
in Clinton last year—exhibited this 
sensitivity during a recent visit to Illi- 
nois. Pressed by reporters, Clement an- 
grily stated: 

“The big problem right now is not 
in Nashville or anywhere else in the 
South, but in Chicago, where they had 
more police on duty at a Negro-white 
riot (Trumbull Park) than we used to 
police our entire community. And then 
there was Levittown, Pennsylvania, 
and Detroit. 

“Now I urgently suggest that, if 


tion.) People have become saints by 
putting up with humiliations in a he- 
roic fashion. People have also become 
saints by fighting humbly against in- 
justice. 

Today, achieving just racial relations 
seems to require more often this sec- 
ond kind of humility. It may look, of 
course, quite different from our tradi- 
tional image of the virtue. 

What would it look like? Well, it 
might take the form that it recently 
did for some Negro friends of ours. 

A parish group in an all-white area 
of Chicago had asked Friendship House 
to send a Negro couple to discuss race 
relations with them. We asked the Xs 
to go. 


“Whether You're Human” 


“We'll go,” Mrs. X said, “because 
someone has to go. But think how it 
feels to go to a perfect stranger’s house 
to be looked over. To be ‘on exhibition’ 
so they can see whether you are hu- 
man or not!” 

The Xs went. They went wearing 
smart clothes and driving a good car. 
They certainly didn’t bow or scrape as 
they met these white people. (If any- 
thing, I suppose, in reaction they might 
have been a bit supercilious.) They 
came home heartened by the evident 
sincerity of the group—if a bit appalled 
at their ignorance. 

Humility might also take the form 
of a white person patiently creating 
opportunities for interracial contacts 
that inch us forward to full mutual 
acceptance, realizing that some will 
call it “gradualism” and others “rad- 
ical.” 

And it might take the form of a 
Negro family moving into a formerly 
all-white neighborhood or a Negro 
child attending a formerly all-white 
school, even though they know that 
their simple human motive of seeking 
a good home or a better education will 
be attributed by many to “just want- 
ing to be with whites.” 

Over and over again, it is sure to 
mean extending a hand of friendship 
and in many cases being rebuffed. Only 
humility, rightly understood and fully 
practiced, can help us love the rebuffer 
and extend the hand again. 

Blessed Martin de Porres, teach us 
that humility and help us to practice it. 


First Hi 


we’re going to wash dirty linen, let’s 
all go to the laundry together. The 
Northern critics have not been fair to 
the South.” 

COMMUNITY would be the last to 
say that the North has no racial prob- 
lem. We would also agree that there 
have been unfair Northern critics. 

But we do not think the Governor’s 
statement is much help. He seems to 
want to tumble all the dirty linen into 
the same laundry tub. 

We would urge that some sorting 
first be done. Otherwise none of it will 
come out clean. (Never mind which 
linen is the dirtier—in a sense, that is 
immaterial.) 

To help in the sorting, we suggest 
thoughtful study of Harry L. Golden’s 
brilliant Baccalaureate address at Car- 
ver College, Charlotte, North Carolina 
(page 8). We would also urge: 

That the North, in Father Dennis J. 
Geaney’s words, “search its own con- 
science after having searched the 
South,” and, 

That the South worry less about 
“What are they saying about us?” and 
more about “What can we begin to do 
—and how can they help us do it?” 
Only the South can make this graci- 
ous gesture. Until it is made, section- 
alism threatens to hamper efforts to 
solve our gravest national problem. 

—M.D. 


OUR READERS WRITE: 





We thought you would like to see this can- 
did shot of Rev. Ralph Abernathy, vice- 
president of the Montgomery (Alabama) |Im- 
provement Association, reading COMMU- 
NITY. | (at Rev. Abernathy’ right) attended 
a supper meeting where he was the guest 
of honor. 


Please renew my subscription to COMMU- 
NITY for three years. | admire your work 
and have an intention for Friendship House 
in one of my Masses each week. Please re- 
member Sacred Heart Mission at Hopkins 
Park in your prayers—that’s where | labor. 


SISTER M. ADELAIDE 
Momence, Illinois 


| took the opportunity to give him the 
issue of COMMUNITY which featured the 
Montgomery bus boycott, and he was quite 
captivated by it, it would seem! 


DORLE HAAS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The enclosure is for another year’s grand 
subscription. Keep up the good work in 
Catholic Action in race relations. 
Remember—little guys like me want the 
truth to set us intellectually free. 
Prayers for your continued success. 


DANIEL T. MITCHELL 
Detroit, Michigan 





Of Greater Importance 


HILE THE LITTLE ROCK disor- 

ders have overshadowed the new 
federal Civil Rights statute in the 
newspapers, this law is of tremendous- 
ly greater importance. It is Negro 
America’s ballot-key to political power, 
hence, to recognition and justice. 

Now that the oratory and the edi- 
torials are well nigh forgotten, the 
question arises: “Exactly what does this 
law mean?” 


The Major Parts 


Part I provides for a two-year Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. Its task is to 
survey the civil rights _ situation 
throughout the nation, examine specific 
problems, and suggest to Congress 
what laws might be adopted to solve 
these problems. 

Such a Commission, composed of 
thoughtful men aided by a staff of 
skilled observers and investigators, will 
help to direct public attention to the 
civil rights situation. If it produces evi- 
dence of widespread or flagrant in- 
fringements of any civil rights, consid- 
erable public sentiment for stronger 
laws can be expected to develop. 


New Justice Department Official 


Part II authorized the President to 
appoint an additional Assistant Attor- 
ney General in the Justice Department, 
to direct work in the civil rights field. 
This should increase the prestige and 
probably the impact of the depart- 
ment’s existing civil rights division. 

This new Assistant Attorney General 
will also supervise and direct activities 
of the federal government under the 
third part of the new law. 


Most Important Practically 


Part III was the section which caused 
a great deal of the sound and fury 
about the bill when it was being con- 
sidered by Congress. This part gives 
the Attorney General authority to ask 
a federal court to enjoin actual or 
threatened interference with any citi- 
zen’s right to vote. 

From a practical and legal point of 
view, this new authority is the most 
important part of the law. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the constitution, pro- 
claimed respectively in 1868 and 1870, 
legally guaranteed the right of Negroes 
to vote. 

Until now, this right has been en- 
forceable by two methods: criminal 
prosecutions by the federal government 
of those who interfered with Negro 
voting, and civil suits by Negroes 
themselves. 

Criminal prosecutions ure not very 


effective in this field because punish- 
ment takes place only after the elec- 
tion, when it is too late for anything 
in the way of voting to be accom- 
plished, and because Southern juries— 
necessary in criminal cases—are reluc- 
tant to convict a man for interfering 
with a Negro’s right to vote. 

Civil suits have, however, been fair- 
ly successful. In such cases the indi- 
vidual is awarded money compensation 
(damages). This has been effective in 
opening to Negroes even the primary 
elections in several Southern states. 


Requires Too Much Money 


However, one cannot be a plaintiff in 
such a civil suit without money for 
attorney’s fees, court costs, and so 
forth. And individual Negroes and their 
organizations simply do not have the 
money necessary to do the entire job. 
Besides, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
which has supplied much of the re- 
sources necessary in these cases, is now 
the target of laws in several states 
seeking to prevent it from “interfering” 
in the protection of colored citizens’ 
voting rights. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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NEW LAW 


(Continued from page 2) 


One other fact reduces the effective- 
ness of such suits. Any defendant in 
a suit for money damages may demand 
a trial by jury. In a voting rights case, 
the jury is composed of the election 
official’s neighbors, whose views are 
likely to be identical with his. The 
chance that he will be required to pay 
significant money damages is slim in- 
deed. 


New Law Changes This 


The new Civil Rights law brings 
about the following changes: 

(1) The United States government, 
acting through the Attorney General, 
for the first time is authorized to bring 
civil suits on behalf of would-be Negro 
voters deprived of their voting rights. 
Heretofore, the federal government 
could not file such suits; it was re- 
stricted to filing criminal actions, with 
all the inherent defects mentioned 
above. Now, the United States with all 
its resources will be plaintiff, instead 
of the individual citizen. 

(2) Such suits will be for injunctions 
against depriving a citizen of his vot- 
ing right, instead of for money dam- 
ages. Hence, traditionally, the case will 
be tried before a judge alone, without 
a jury, except in certain instances. 

(3) Suits will be brought before elec- 
tions, not after. The emphasis will be 
on inducing state election officials to 
permit the Negro voter to exercise his 
right on election day. 


How will this new procedure work? 

Suppose a state election official re- 
fuses to permit Negroes to register, 
for a purely technical reason which is 
not applied to white voters. The At- 
torney General would file a suit in the 
local federal court and ask that the 
official and his successors be ordered 
to cease refusing to register the Negro 
voters. This order would be sought and 
issued long before the election itself. 


It the election official disobeyed the 
order, he would be required to appear 
betore the court and explain his re- 
fusal to obey. If he continued in his 
refusal, he could be fined or sent to jail 
for either a definite period or until he 
decided to obey the court’s order. (Last 
month’s issue of COMMUNITY dis- 
cussed this phase of the new statute 
in detail.) 


Except in certain cases — probably 
very few in number, all this would be 
done without a jury. Hence, the jury 
trial provision seems largely without 
significance. In those few cases where 
an offending election official is judged 
by his neighbors sitting as a jury, per- 
haps justice will not always be served. 
But, on the other hand, the juror’s 
sharing in the administration of jus- 
tice could be a positive gain in self- 
education-—a gain which might, in turn, 
be shared with other neighbors and the 
community. 

There have been several gloomy pre- 
dictions that the new law will prove 
ineffective. These forecasts of failure 
nearly always proceed on the highly 
questionable assumptions that state of- 
ficials are not interested in keeping 
their jobs and would rather resign than 
comply with federal court orders, and 
that Southerners have an overwhelm- 
ing desire to spend time in dreary jails. 

Rather, the new statute is an excel- 
lent law. If applied with reasoned vig- 
or, as I expect it to be, it will be the 
keystone of the modern edifice of Ne- 
gro civil rights. Once the colored Amer- 
ican citizen exercises his rightful voice 
in the choice fo political leaders, his 
full participation in civic life will be 
irresistible. 

—John J. Ryan 


This is Mr. Ryan’s second article for 
COMMUNITY on the new Civil Rights 
law. Last month he explained the jury trial 
provision. He is a Chicago lawyer. 
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This, Too, is Arkansas 
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their separate “places” continually and emphatically, if 
not logically. 

This puzzled me greatly, and I began to ask my child- 
ish “why’s?” I never got a satisfactory answer so I had 
to start figuring things out for myself. 

I poked my finger into dark ears, compared hands, 

counted toes. One colored lady unwound the string from 
the black things sticking out of her head and showed me 
it was really her hair. It was curly and tangled easily so 
she kept it tied up to save a lot of time brushing and 
combing. I thought that very sensible. 
_ A particular incident further helped to explode any 
notion I might have had about the necessity for this 
mythical separation of the color line. (It also shows how 
a white child is indoctrinated.) 

One day after dinner I picked up a nice meaty chicken 
bone from what I thought was my mother’s plate and 
started chewing on it. My mother gasped in horror, “Throw 
that down this very minute. Don’t you know that’s where 
the colored woman’s been eating?” 


Waits for Poisoning to Set In 


I dropped the bone like a hot potato, but I had already 
swallowed the chicken. I ran to the back porch, but it 
wouldn’t cough up. I had been thoroughly taught that 
under no circumstances was I ever to put anything to my 
mouth that a colored person had been eating from. Now 
I was sure to be poisoned and maybe have fits. I didn’t 
dare tell my mother I had swallowed any of it for fear of 
a spanking. I sat down dejectedly and waited anxiously 
for a while. 

But there was no headache, no stomach ache, no roar 
in my insides, no bumps breaking out on me, no jerks or 
shivers, and not even a sore mouth! That chicken had 
tasted as good as any chicken I had ever eaten. Definitely 
there was no such thing as a mysterious and deadly poison 
that oozed out of colored people onto their food, or else 
I would have been half dead. 


* * * * * 


I suppose I might still have clung to some lingering 
doubts about the evil of prejudice. But one night I saw 
white people of our town turn into ghoulish fiends as they 
made preparations for a lynching. 

I remember seeing only one colored face that night— 
the one that had suddenly gone beserk and was moving 
ever so slowly across the room towards my mother and 
me. My mother was turned away from him, but I was 
leaning across her shoulder, facing him as he ap- 
proached us. 

Three hundred years of brutality, subjugation, deprav- 
ity, and cruelty were gathered together out of man’s in- 
humanity to man and focused through that face like a 
lens, and its concentrated venom was aimed directly at 
my mother and me. 

Just before the owner of the face was within grabbing 
distance, my mother turned and saw him. She was able 
to grab up a revolver, and chased him away trickling 
blood. 


Sees White Faces Become Venomous 

Soon our home became a den of iniquity seething with 
white-faced maniacs, more horrible than the one black 
face that had just escaped. 

When you are very, very young, it is the most horrible 
nightmare imaginable to see the faces of those from whom 
you had previously received only love and kindly con- 
sideration, degenerate into venomous visages. 

Bloodhounds were ordered immediately, and a posse 
was chosen to track the man down and lynch him. But 
the rain came down like tears from heaven and washed 
away the trail of blood before the bloodhounds arrived, 
preventing the actual lynching. But not the lynchings-of- 
the-heart that had occurred in people I had always before 
known as loving relatives. 

Ever since that time I have been prejudiced—deeply 
prejudiced against anything that foments division among 
neighbors who ought to be working together in commu- 
nity as brothers for the honor and glory of God, for He is 
the Father of us all. 

May God grant us a time of community, when lines of 


division will be GONE from the South—and West and 


East and North also. 
—Dorothy Abernethy 


The above article is the first of a series of “Lines from the 
South” which Mrs. Abernethy will write for COMMUNITY. 

Mrs. Abernethy also sent COMMUNITY a copy of an open 
letter she wrote to Governor Orval Faubus, protesting his ac- 
tions in Little Rock. Here are excerpts from the letter: 


Dear Governor Faubus, 


When we drove to this state seeking a home for our 
handicapped son 16 years ago, we found Arkansas to be 
really a Land of Opportunity—of the highest kind. We had 
just faced another type of segregation where we had been 
living—no housing where our handicapped boy was ac- 
ceptable. We found among Arkansas people the greatest 
capacity to accept and encourage the bits of good and use- 
fulness that might be latent in even the least of Our 
Lord’s brethren. 

In the basic roots of Arkansas people I have never found 
anything that would justify interpreting temporary or 
accidental separations of people according to color to 
mean that those lines should be permanently enforced 
when they were no longer sensible, economic, nor even 
legal. 


e When I first came to Arkansas, Mrs. P—, a leader in 
her community, was embroidering her conversation with 
the remarks many white southereners customarily make 
about Negroes from force of habit. Six years later she was 
abreast of the times enough to discard such inane langauge 
and to work for a joint meeting of her group of white 
friends with a corresponding group of Negro women. 

e Ten years ago white women in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
were taking time to sit in court when cases involving Ne- 
groes came up, to see that no unfair advantage was taken 
of them. 

e Both my school-age children have had colored school- 
mates—in Arkansas. 

e No one objected to colored and white babies being 
together in the same baby room of the hospital where I 
went for surgery in July. . 

e Returning from a checkup with doctor several weeks 
later, I found the nearest vacant seat in the crowded bus 
was beside a colored soldier from New York headed for 
Camp Chaffee (Arkansas). When I sat down beside him, 
there was an immediate reaction in the bus, all right— 
peace and contentment lighted up people’s faces, and chins 
were raised a bit higher as people of Arkansas enjoyed the 
fact that they were just as decent and sensible and tolerant 
as any people in New York. 

e Arkansas’ heritage of interracial friendliness goes all 
the way back to Di Tonti’s encounter with the Arkansas 
Indians—they were friendly to Di Tonti though they had 
never seen nor heard of him before. Already at that time 
Arkansas was famous as the Peace Center of the North 
American continent. At the healing waters of Hot Springs 
all the warriors laid down their weapons for peaceful 
recuperation. 


It is to be deeply regretted that we the people of Ar- 
kansas have somehow failed to merit your confidence in 
us and that you have had to offer to the world, almost 
perishing now from thirst for peace and interracial justice, 
only the scum of the froth whipped up on the surface by 
our lunatic fringe. 

After all, would it hurt the state of Arkansas if her 
colored citizens were better trained, healthier, and more 
productive? Would it hurt the state of Arkansas if her 
doom-yakking white men—no longer able to maintain 
“superiority” by holding Negroes down at a low level— 
worked something else besides their tongues? 

Hoping you will look at your calendar very closely and 
observe that it is now 1957 instead of 1907 and that you 
will use the leadership ability that God has entrusted to 
you for the benefit of your people, I am, 


Sincerely in Christ, 
DOROTHY ABERNETHY 
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Could YOU eee? Foreign Student in Your Fc 


FOREIGN STUDENT WRITES HOME: A. 


“Visit an American Family and 
Know the Country’s Heart” 


Chicago, Illinois 

My Dearest Mother, 
.—. YOUR LETTER again last 

night before I went to bed, and I felt 
a strange homesickness—not the kind 
that engulfed me when I first set foot 
on American soil; not the kind that 
made me feel alone and scared; nor 
the kind that made me wish I hadn’t 
crossed ten thousand miles to be in a 
strange place. This, that I felt last night 
was different. 

It was the kind of homesickness that 
made me wish I had wings so that I 
might fly home in a hurry, not only 
because I miss you terribly, but be- 
cause of the hundred little kindnesses 
I have received here which I would like 
to share with you. 


Crossroads Center 


Everything has gone well with me 
these months. Everyone has been more 
than nice and helpful. I want specific- 
ally to tell you about a group of peo- 
ple who mean as much to me as you 
and all the folks at home mean to me. 

This group runs the Crossroads Stu- 
dent Center, about which I have writ- 
ten to you so often, but since I write 
so hurriedly each time, I have not as 
yet really said enough about it as I 
want to. 

The Crossroads—near the University 
of Chicago campus—is what we, the 
students and people who have had 
opportunity to come to it, have learned 
to call our own “home away from 
home.” It is a place to which one comes 
not once but again and again; a place 
which diffuses charity, not only to one’s 
own kind but to all. It is here where 
I have met students from all over the 
world, each one with an individuality 
all his own which becomes a oneness 
due to the strong link which is Cross- 


roads. 

But more than that, I want to tell 
you of the Auxiliaries who have taken 
upon themselves the task of minister- 
ing to the spiritual needs of foreign 
students here, and for which purpose 
Crossroads exists. 


Girls Who Run It 

These girls are nothing “out of this 
world.” They are people just like me, 
who go about living to the fullest in 
line with their voluntary promise of 
true charity, complete renunciation, 
and constant joy. For them, nothing is 
difficult when done with God’s love. 

Every day at Crossroads is always a 
busy day. Students come all the time— 
to ask help to find a job, to get pointers 
on living quarters, to hold meetings 
and get-togethers, to seek advice, to 
sit and relax ... for each one, there 
is always a ready smile and helping 
hand. And that is what makes people 
come again and again because they 
know that Crossroads is ever ready to 
welcome them. 

It is through Crossroads that I met 
members of the Christian Family 
movement. Among the many interests 
that this group has to wi‘ sess the Char- 
ity of God in family-life, is fostering a 
warm relationship between the foreign 
student in this country and the Amer- 
ican family, by extending to the for- 
mer hospitality of every kind. 


A Taste of America 

Isn’t it admirable that people who 
are busy with a lot of other things can 
take time out to give a foreign student 
a taste of what American hospitality 
is, at the same time giving the student 
an opportunity to see how the Chris- 
tian family lives? 

I have spent one day with a lovely 


Crossroads works with this group of Chinese stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago and many others 











Most Rev. J. O. Bowers, Bishop of Accra, Ghana: 


Pp RESENT CONDUCT in regard to the hundreds of 

African students now studying in the States will 
have great consequences in the near future. For these 
men will one day exercise a powerful influence in the 
Bright Continent where they are destined to become legis- 
lators, teachers, and influential writers and journalists 
who will interpret the policies of the United States to 


their own people. 


Great harm has already been wrought where they have 
been affected by discriminatory practices which occa- 
sionally form part of the social pattern here. This has 
been the case where difficulties on purely racial consid- 
erations have been encountered by those seeking admis- 


sion to Catholic institutions. 


family —thanks to the CFM—and I 
have nothing but praise for the friend- 
ly little boys who insisted on showing 
me their school projects and who said 
Grace at dinnertime so beautifully; for 
the young girl who cooked dinner 
while her mother drove me to their 
home; for their daddy who was so kind 
and solicitous; and for the mother 
whose love radiated happiness. In their 
midst one could feel that God was 
there and that He, too, was happy. 
These are a few among many who 
are interested in students and who give 
hospitality to people from other lands. 


This is a positive action we like to find 
in America and which will help every- 
one to have the best opportunity to 
know the heart of this country and go 
back home with a lasting remem- 
brance. 

I like to think of how lucky I am, 
Mother dear, for having been blessed 
with the friendship of all these people, 
and I am doubly happy because I know 


you are happy, too. 
a 


The writer is a student from the Philip- 
pines. 


AMERICAN FAMILY: youl 


"Delightful and Enlightening“ 


EVERAL YEARS AGO when our 

children began to leave home, we 
had several empty bedrooms. It seemed 
that God must want us to use them. So 
I prayed that He would send us the 
guests He wished us to entertain. 

Thus began a succession of people of 
various ages coming here. 

At present there are two Negro 
young people. It is a delightful experi- 
ence. They are devout Catholics, hap- 
Py, cooperative in regard to sharing 
the work, and in every way the finest 
of the fine. We have one son at home 
who is their age. It is a household that 
just naturally lives as a family. The 
interracial aspect does not present any 
problems. I do not feel responsible for 
getting them friends other than wel- 
coming their friends here and intro- 
ducing them to ours. 

The boy, from Jamaica, is a univer- 
sity student. His friends are from the 
university, mostly among the foreign 
students. We invite them home for 


Christmas and for other social occa- 
sions. It is most enlightening to hear 
about these other lands and people. 

The girl is an immigrant from Pan- 
ama. She is everything a mother could 
want for a daughter, and we love each 
other affectionately. I have helped her 
obtain employment. 

These young people come from fine 
middle class homes so they have the 
manners and culture identical with our 
own standards. Some of the neighbors 
wonder, but there is no trouble. There 
are other Negroes living in our neigh- 
borhood. 

I truly believe Christ has blessed us, 
and we are happier than ever before. 
Try it yourself if you have a spare 
room. God will bless you abundantly. 

—Charlotte Bosserman 


Mrs. Bosserman of Seattle, Washington, 
writes, “I am fascinated by your paper. I 
thought our experiment might interest your 
readers.” 
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r Family Circle? 


HOW TO DO IT: 


Contribution to 
World Peace 


HOSPITALITY TO FOREIGN STU- 
DENTS, 10 pages. National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW, Washington 5, D.C., 
5 cents. 


HIS LITTLE PAMPHLET is a fas- 

cinating guide to better internation- 
al human relations. In these ten brief, 
well illustrated pages we are provided 
with an excellent rule of thumb ap- 
proach to meeting some of America’s 
most interesting and most important 
visitors, her foreign students. 

There are at present nearly 13,000 
foreign Catholic students studying on 
campuses from Maine to California. 
The vast majority (11,000) are on non- 
Catholic campuses. These in particular 
rarely come in contact with the main 
current of Catholic life in America. 


Holidays are coming—Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, New Year's. Why not 


plan to invite a foreign student to 
your home for these occasions? 





On the University of Illinois’ Urbana 
campus last year we learned_how eager 
to meet American Catholics and yet 
how shy the average foreign student is. 

The Catholic War Veterans, a group 
of more mature students affiliated with 
the Newman Foundation at the Uni- 
versity, undertook as a service project 
to provide vacation hospitality, mixers, 
and generally act as Catholic Host on 
campus to the over 400 Catholic for- 
eign students. The American students 
enjoyed the experience of helping and 
thereby really getting to know a fel- 
low or a girl from Burma, Colombia, 
or France. And the foreign students 
who were part of the planning com- 
mittee want to make sure that this 
program becomes part of the perma- 
nent tradition of the Newman Founda- 
tion on the University of Illinois cam- 
pus. 

How You Can Do It 

With this pamphlet, such program- 
ming is now possible to the Ladies Aid 
Society in Paducah, the Knights of 
Columbus in Milwaukee, the Mission 
Circle of Sacramento, and the Ralph 
Lay Catholic family of Scranton. The 
pamphlet pvints out practical ways to 
begin, things a host to foreign students 
should and should not do, and then 
presents a few foreign students. The 
one of particular interest to COMMU- 
NITY readers is Chiaka O’Rourke from 
Nigeria, West Africa. He is studying 
political science at a large university 
on the West Coast. “Chiaka likes the 
United States and is destined for lead- 
ership when he returns home. He has 
encountered discrimination on several 
occasions and wonders what American 
Catholics think about segregation.” 
Invest in World Peace 

A five dollar purchase of a hundred 
of these pamphlets for the parish group 
you belong to appears to be the most 
thrifty investment in world peace you 
can make. Forty-five dollars would 
make a thousand copies available to 
diocesan organizations—and would car- 
ry a forty-five thousand dollar impact 
on the Missions. So many young men 
and women raised in the Faith in the 
missions, coming to the United States 
for sorely needed technical training, 
meet only unbelief and lose their faith. 

Strange to say, so a slight pamphlet 


might be a big key to peace. 
—Colleen Kelly 


Graduate of Rosary College, Colleen is 


now doing work for a Master in Social 
Work degree at the University of IIlinois. 
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High Court to Review Key Case 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The United 
States Supreme Court has agreed to 
review during its current term a key 
case involving the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple (NAACP). 

The case appeals the decision of an 
Alabama circuit court in July, 1956, fin- 
ing the Association $100,000 and hold- 
ing it in contempt of court because the 
NAACP refused to turn over a list of 
its membership. NAACP feared that 
publication of its membership records 
would subject its members to boycott 
and physical violence. The Association 
halted its operation in Alabama in 


ra 
June, 1956, after an injunction had been 
issued against it. 

Leo Pfeffer of the American Jewish 
Congress last month filed a friend of 
the court brief for the Congress and 13 
other organizations, declaring: “Today 
it is the NAACP that is subject to at- 
tack. Tomorrow, the same measures 
may be taken against any group that 
supports a cause opposed by state of- 
ficials.” 

The appeal of the Alabama case to 
the United States Supreme Court is the 
first time the high court has agreed to 
review any of the numerous anti- 
NAACP actions in recent years. 





Kiss of Peace 


WUERZBURG, Germany—Two Protes- 
tant ministers shared with seven Cath- 
olic bishops in the kiss of peace, at 
Bishop Joseph Stangl’s consecration. 

After the episcopal consecration cere- 
mony, the consecrating bishop passed 
the kiss of peace to the co-consecrating 
prelates. The kiss of peace was then 
exchanged among members of the 
Catholic hierarchy who were in the 
sanctuary. 

Finally, it was bestowed upon two 
Protestant ministers who were attend- 
ing at the invitation of Bishop Stangl. 


Between Two Fires 


JACKSON, Mississippi—Local newspa- 
pers report that Negro spokesmen for 
segregation in Mississippi have been 
caught between two fires: anti-segre- 
gation Negroes and white “extremists.” 
The segregationist Negroes are not ac- 
ceptable to either group, the papers 
say. 

Two such Mississippi Negroes are 
cited. They are the Rev. Humes of 


“St. Benedict the Moor, O.F.M., success- 
fully ‘integrated’ himself into two different 
white religious communities. So well did he 
do this, he was chosen Superior by both. 
So outstanding a life of virtue did he live, 
the Church officially recognized him as a 
saint. Who would better serve as a Patron 
of Integration?” 


—Franciscan Clerics of Holy 
Name College (Washington, 
D.C.) NEWSLETTER 


Artist Julia Porcelli Moran says, “My 
interest in Friendship House’s work ex- 
tends back to the night in 1938 I carried 
the Baroness’ belongings up to her little 
apartment on 138th Street in New York 
City, where she started Friendship House.” 





Greenville, editor of the Delta Leader, 
and Percy Greene of Jackson, publish- 
er of the Jackson Advocate. 

Mr. Greene has lost both distributors 
and advertising, while Mr. Hume, a 
Baptist minister, is said to have been 
injured in his standing with national 
Baptist leaders. Both men were con- 
demned by a state ministers group, the 
reports say. 

“Hume accepted a contribution from 
the State Sovereignty Commission (set 
up by the Mississippi legislature to pre- 
serve segregation) for a special edition 
he is publishing showing progress Ne- 
groes have made in Mississippi. 

“Greene accepted travel expense to 
appear on a Memphis radio station 
panel in which he said migration of 
Negroes to the North is caused by eco- 
nomic, not social conditions. 

“He also sold the Commission copies 
of his papers condemning the NAACP 

. and he was paid by the commis- 
sion for printing a pamphlet calling 
for parallel but separate progress.” 


One Year for Schools 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The District’s 
one-year plan helped make the deseg- 
regation changeover a_ success. So 
stated Board of Education President 
Walter N. Tobriner in a recent TV pro- 
gram. 

“We would have had a battle on ev- 
ery step of the plan on the same basic 
principles,” Tobriner declared, had the 
District used a gradual plan. “We did 
not move too fast.” 

The school board head added, “I 
swear our public school standards have 
not dropped since integration.” 


Admit Crime 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama—Two white 
men admitted to the police that they 
and four others had mutilated a feeble- 
minded Negro man. 

They told of attending a Ku Klux 
Klan meeting and then going out to 
find a Negro “to scare hell out of.” 
They found Judge Aaron, 34, and 
brought him to the Klan meeting house 
where the torture occurred, according 
to police. 

The victim was found by police early 
the next morning at the side of the 
road. His condition, hospital authorities 
said, was fair. 


Lawyers Say No 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A mail ballot to 
admit Negroes to the District Bar As- 
sociation failed to receive the required 
two-thirds. Favoring the admission 
were 1,366 members with 908 opposed. 

A voice vote at the 1956 meeting was 
declared to have passed, but six mem- 
bers won a ruling in a Federal District 
Court suit that the voice vote had been 
improper. 





U.S. Suffers Abroad 


TOKYO, Japan—The New York Times 
reports that racial strife in the United 
States has brought a sharp lowering of 
American prestige in the Far East, 
judging by newspaper and magazine 
treatment of school integration conflict 
in the Southern states. 

Picture magazines and dailies have 
carried extensive coverage on Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and other incidents of 
racial strife. 

“Hardly anyone would deny,” the 
Times says, “that there is an undertone 
of racial resentment in the current run 
of stories in Japanese papers dealing 
with misdeeds of United States service 
men here. Some have been printing 
stories on incidents involving G.I.’s that 
go back as far as ten years.” , 


Seek to Ban Wives 
DALLAS, Texas—A State Representa- 
tive last month requested that Negro 
soldiers with white wives be prevented 
from bringing them to Texas. State 
laws prohibit interracial marriage. 
However, Negro soldiers with white 
wives are immune from Texas inter- 
marriage laws as long as they reside 
on a military post. 

The Second Armored Division will 
soon move to Fort Hood, Texas, from 
Germany. 

The army has recommended that Ne- 
groes who have married white girls 
transfer out of the Division to “avoid 
personal embarrassment,” an army 
spokesman said. 


Puzzle of Patricia 
AUGUSTA, Georgia—First-grader Pat- 
ricia Utley was refused admission at a 
Negro school here by Principal I. E. 
Washington because, he said, the child 
appeared to be white. Next Patricia’s 
father, Fluenelly Utley, tried to enroll 
her in the Immaculate Conception 
Academy (Catholic school for Negroes), 
but the first grade class was full. Pat- 
ricia’s older sister is enrolled there. 

The Utleys, all light skinned, live in 
a Negro area and claim to be Negro. 

At last reports school officials were 
puzzling over the case, and Patricia 
was puzzling over why she could not 
go to school with her playmates. 


Bar Race Films 

NEW YORK, New York—<According to 
Variety magazine scenes showing Ne- 
gro actors are regularly cut out of films 
by Southern exhibitors. Also Metro- 
Goldwyn-Meyer has been unable to 
book in the South “Edge of the City,” 
which portrays the developing friend- 
ship between a Negro and white dock 
worker. There have also been cam- 
paigns by White Citizens Councils to 
ban the showing of “Island in the Sun” 


starring Harry Belafonte and Joan * 


Fontaine. 

But, Variety states, Hollywood finds 
these films are often money-makers in 
the North and abroad, and that Ne- 
groes welcome films with racial themes 
and mixed casts while remaining in- 
different to all Negro productions. 

Producers are gambling that these 
factors will more than offset the risk 
of losing the Southern one-fifth of the 
domestic market. 

—Clif Thomas 


MANTILLAS FROM SPAIN 


Black lace for general wear 
White lace for First Communion 
and Confirmation 


Price range—$3.50 to $10.50 


Write us for information on 


quantity supplies for schools, 
clubs, retreats, etc. 


ST. LEO SHOP, INC. 
Newport, R.1. 


a non-profit corporation for the 
liturgical apostolate 
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FROM ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE 


4IQACULPTOR, painter, print-maker, and potter have in 

many ways enriched St. Joseph Hall,” Scan (St. 
Catherine’s Alumnae News) stated in a recent issue. These 
two examples from the St. Paul, Minnesota, women’s 
college bear out Scan’s claim. 


e CRUCIFIX by Gubel, a Bolognese artist now work- 


ing in Paris. Carved oak polychrome. 


e ST. JOSEPH THE WORKMAN by Peter Lupori of 
St. Catherine’s College faculty. Red clay ceramic on wal- 
nut. This won first sculpture prize in the Minnesota State 


Fair in 1954. 


That Old Black Magic ~,: 


Nat D. Williams of Memphis, Tennessee, 
writes a column “Down on Beale” for the 
PITTSBURGH COURIER. The Corner (as 
he likes to call himself) passes trenchant 
comment on a variety of topics from world 
affairs to Beale Street jazz. 


HE CORNER’S two moppet-size 

daughters got into a tearful argu- 
ment the other night. The issue was 
an echo straight from the blue bowels 
of Beale Street. 

The nine-year-old, with medium 
brown colored skin, had called the sev- 
en-year-old, with a slightly darker 
shade of brown skin . ... black! 

From the recesses of the room they 
share came a moment of awkward 
silence when the dread word was first 
uttered. Then into the warm night as- 
cended a wail of bleak despair, as Nao- 
mi, the seven-year-old, whimperingly 
complained, “Momma, Natolyn’s done 
called me black . . . boo, hoo, hoo, 
hoo.” 


Calls for Conference 


From the dark end of a sofa the 
Corner felt his wife’s eyes searching 
for his reactions. The Corner, although 
safe there in the shadows, saw his duty 
and done it. He called the two mop- 
pets in for a conference. 

With a rather crestfallen detachment 
they came up to the Corner and wait- 
ed. Their mother formed an interested 
audience. 

The Corner looked at the two future 
NAACP-ers and reflected for a mo- 
ment. He had long since publicly pro- 
claimed a hand in their presence in 
the realm. 


And there was settling conviction as 
a brief survey was taken of full-blown 
lips, too-curly hair of a familiar tex- 
ture, broadening noses, and certain 
other distinctive features of the Cor- 
ner’s own sun-kissed brand of African 
heritage. 

Nope, the Corner had no debatable 
doubts that the good men do, even the 
black ones, is not always interred with 
their bones. These were his two off- 
spring knee-deep in a bout with the 
bugabear of color . . and needing 
heaps of help to turn the varmint loose 
before he mauled ’em into abject sub- 
mission. 


How to Explain? 


So, the Corner, possessed of a deep- 
rooted and almost mystic touch of the 
tarbrush that has left an imprint as 
dark as a midnight on a backwater 
bayou, set out on the rough sea of un- 
reason to find a haven of reason for 
two young and inexperienced sailors 

. already getting seasick ... on the 
journey’s beginning. 

The question of how to chart a course 
loomed large. These little girls, proto- 
types of millions of others of their ilk, 
were showing the first symptoms of 
American-style brainwashing. 

They had been given their first in- 
evitable lessons on how to hate them- 
selves and others like them. 

As the Corner looked at them, a 
wave of sympathy accompanied the 
visions that crossed his mind. 

He saw visions of too many picture 
books with nothing black in them but 
letters. -. . . Of Sunday school cards 
with never a black angel . . . of movies 


with no black heroes . . . of songs with 
not a tender strain for a black girl... 
of sermon-painted visions of a Heaven 
in which nothing black was mentioned 

. of a hell dominated by black sin 
oe of vari-colored playmates and 
school friends echoing the cruel 
thoughtlessness of careless adults. 

They had been ... and were still 
being brainwashed in tidal waves of 
soul-searing American color-conscious- 
ness. 


Spoon of Reason 


The Corner wondered if his little 
spoon of reason could dip out enough 
to give them even temporary relief. 

So the Corner .. . for nothing better 
to do ... asked a question: “Do you 
girls like me?” 

They answered in chorus: “Yes.” 

But, I’m black; how could you like 
me?” asked the Corner. 

Answer: “But you’re our daddy,” 
said the older, with a nodded assent 





ONLY $1 A YEAR 
COMMUNITY 


Friendship House’s Monthly Paper 


RATES: $1.00 a year 
$2.00 two years 
$1.25 a year foreign 


e Bundles: 10-99 copies 7 cents each; 
100 or more copies 5 cents each. 








from her sister. “Is that the only rea- 
son you like me?” persisted the Corner. 

The girls answered, “No, you are nice 

. and you take us places... and 
you work for us.” 

Then the climax from the Corner’s 
ignorance came. He said, “Well, don’t 
you see, girls? Black doesn’t make 
any difference. It’s what’s under the 
black, or red, or white, or brown, or 
yellow skin. 

“You mustn’t like the skin... you’ve 
got to try to see what’s under it... 
then make up your mind. 

“Then, Natolyn, you talk about what 
you don’t like underneath the skin 

. and, Naomi, you cry only when 
the wrong thing’s under it.” 

The kids went back to their room 

. and the Corner sank back and 
thought about tidal waves. It’s a mess 
. ain’t it? Now, whatchubet? 


—Nat D. Williams 


Reprinted from the PITTSBURGH 
COURIER by permission. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


bork nar 


Nisei Who Said No 


NO-NO. BOY by John Okada. Charles 
E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, 
$3 hardbound, $1.95 paperbound. 


O APPRECIATE THIS NOVEL, it 

is necessary to know something 
about recent American history starting 
with December 7, 1941, when Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor. 


Several months after that date, the 
United States government belatedly 
decided that some persons of Japanese 
descent living in the United States 
posed a threat to national security. 


The government also decided that 
separating the loyal from the disloyal 
was going to be a difficult task indeed. 


So the government, with loud vocal 
support from super-patriots and hon- 
estly misguided patriots alike, author- 
ized the army to take all persons of 
Japanese descent into protective cus- 
tody. 


Because of Race 


This meant that all men, women and 
children of Japanese origins, if they 
were unfortunate enough to be living 
on the Pacific Coast, were ordered to 
pack a suitcase and present themselves 
for internment. Two-thirds of the ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons who did 
so were American citizens by birth, 
Japanese by racial extraction. They 
called themselves Nisei. For the first 
time in history, the United States gov- 
ernment imprisoned a bloc of its own 
citizens—solely on the basis of race— 
without charging them with crimes or 
giving them trials. Many Nisei felt that 
they had been deprived of a basic 
American right. 

Ater some weeks in temporary “as- 
sembly’ centers” set up in fair grounds 
and race tracks, the evacuees were 
shipped inland to army-guarded, semi- 
permanent “relocation centers.” There 
the War Relocation Authority, a fed- 
eral agency, began the job of separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats and get- 
ting the “loyal” ones out of the camps 
and back into the American lifestream 
away from the sensitive West Coast. 


It seems strange in retrospect that 
the vast majority of the evacuees were 
cooperative. They realized they had 
been caught up in extraordinary times, 
and they wanted to prove their loy- 
alty by cooperating with their gov- 
ernment. Yet, as time went on, resent- 
ment grew, fanned by the unnatural 
conditions growing out of barracks life 
behind barbed wire fences. 


Screen by Questionnaire 


Typically, the federal government re- 
lied largely on questionnaires to sepa- 
rate the loyal from the disloyal. It ap- 
parently had never occurred to anyone 
that if such was to be the extent of 
the government’s loyalty screening 
program, the questionnaires could have 
been distributed to the Japanese Amer- 
icans in their West Coast homes with- 
out going to the trouble of locking 
them up first. 

Most of the questions were routine, 
but two aroused some little controversy 
in the camps. 

One was question No. 27 which 
asked: “Are you willing to serve in 
the armed forces of the United States 
on combat duty, wherever ordered?” 

The second was No. 28: “Will you 
swear unqualified allegiance to the 
United States of America and faithful- 
ly defend the United States from any 
or all attack by foreign or domestic 
forces, and foreswear any form of al- 
legiance or obedience to the Japanese 
emperor, or any other foreign govern- 
ment, power or organization?” 


Refuse to Say Yes 


A handful of evacuees, most of them 
young men bitter at the way they had 
been treated, refused to answer these 
questions in the affirmative. They were 
promptly dubbed “No-No Boys.” 

It would have been simple to say yes 
and avoid trouble. But the No-No Boys 
were frustrated, angry, and disillu- 
sioned—or were being pressured by 
those who were—and they felt a need 
to express their defiance. Most of them 
were not pro-Japanese. They were sim- 
ply anti. Anti-everything. 
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An Invitation from the 


World of Good Books 


We most cordially invite you to join with the 
thousands of other Catholics throughout the 
country who know and love good reading, and 


o comprise the membership of a truly dis- 


tinctive Book Club for Catholics. 


As a member of the Thomas More Book Club, 
you'll be in touch (via a reliable big monthly 
aognein) with the best of both contemporary 
an 
with high literary standards and Cat 
ples is th 
And, you will receive a discount of from 25% 
to 40% on every book you purchase. 


classic Catholic literature. Giving you books 
holic princi- 
e trade-mark of this distinguished Club. 


If you want something better than the “run- 
of-the-club” selection—books of enduring impor- 
tance and value; if you want authors like Belloc 
and Chesterton, Knox and Guardini, Evelyn 
Waugh, Paul Horgan, Daniel-Rops, Thomas 
Merton and others of comparable stature; if 
you buy as many as four 
very substantial Club discounts—then the Thomas 
More Book Club is for you. 


Join today, you'll be proud of your member- 
ship in this really different Catholic book club. 


books a year at the 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Please enroll me as a member of the 
Book Club and send me my welcome let- 
ter and first newsletter. I understand that 
my only obligation is to purchase four 
Clu a 


b selections at the special discount dur- 
ing each twelve-month period that I am a 
member. 


PRAM = oslo 


Address 


City 


Most of their arguments took a famil- 
iar pattern. They said they would be 
fools to agree to serve in the United 
States armed forces. (“We'll be canon 
fodder”) when the United States gov- 
ernment had refused to trust them in 
the first place. And they protested that 
by foreswearing any form of allegiance 
to the Japanese emperor, they would 
be admitting in effect that they had in- 
deed owed him allegiance at some pre- 
vious time. 

It is against this backdrop of history 
that John Okada has written his novel. 
The central character is Ichiro who, in 
confusion and under the influence of 
his mother’s bitterness, answered No- 
No and went to prison for his refusal. 


Shunned by Friends 


Ichiro has paid his debt to society 
and returns home to postwar Seattle 
as the story opens. But the shadow of 
his deed dogs his every turn. 


The first person he meets in Seattle 
is a boyhood friend who spits at Ichiro 
for having said No-No. Ichiro’s brother 
hates him. His parents are no comfort. 
Ichiro finds himself a pariah. 


But Ichiro finally discovers hope, 
friendship, and understanding in Kenji 
who is dying from complications aris- 
ing from a wound he suffered while 
fighting with United States forces in 
Italy. 


No-No Boy is the gripping story of 
how Ichiro frees himself from his past 
and finds himself once again in his 
native America. Ichiro states his prob- 
lem this way: 

“When one is born in America, and 
learning to love it more and more each 
day without thinking it, it is not an 
easy thing to discover suddenly that 
being American is a terribly incom- 





A Joint Effort 


EITHER the white man nor the 
Negro can set the ideal of inter- 
racial justice in motion alone. It is a 
joint effort in which each must do his 
laborious part. 

Here the two apparent contraries, 
humility and militance, fuse into one 
harmonious whole, which is the integ- 
ral following of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the fellowship of His Mys- 
tical Body and in the role that Mys- 
tical Body is called to play in fight- 
ing injustice and bringing peace to 
the modern world. It will mean strug- 
gle, and it will mean humiliations, 
for nothing worthwhile is accom- 
plished without pain: certainly noth- 
ing within the master-plan of Christ’s 
Redemption. 


—ReEv. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 





plete thing if one’s face is not white 
and one’s parents are of the country 
Japan which attacked America.” 

The characterizations are authentic 
and Author Okada, a Nisei himself and 
a war veteran, has written with power 
and understanding. 


Fortunately for history, for every 
pitiful No-No Boy like Ichiro, there 
were hundreds of courageous, unfalter- 
ing Nisei like Kenji who were proud 
to be Americans, no matter what. 


—Bill Hosokawa 


Reporter for the Denver POST, Mr. Ho- 
sokawa also writes a column for the weekly 
PACIFIC CITIZEN, published by the 
Japanese-American Citizens League. 


Pioneering Mother Katharine .- 


Mother Katharine Drexel 


THE GOLDEN DOOR: THE LIFE OF 
KATHARINE DREXEL by Katherine 
Burton, 329 pages. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York 8, New York, $3.75. 


ATHARINE DREXEL, one of the 

great women of our century, was 
the daughter of a wealthy Philadelphia 
banker who dedicated her immense for- 
tune and the greater part of her life to 
the temporal and eternal welfare of the 
Indian and Negro peoples. She founded 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
for this work at a time when very lit- 
tle was being done to enable American 
minorities to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. 

More than half a century ago, Moth- 
er Katharine discovered two things in 
the South—the terrible ache and long- 
ing of Negroes for education, and the 
determined effort of white people to 
keep it from them. 

Up North, in the year 1912, there 





were 30,000 Negroes in Columbus and 
only one Catholic among them. In that 
same year Chicago had one Catholic 
parish and no school for Negroes. 
Mother Katharine pioneered the 
higher Catholic education of Negroes 
by founding a high school, and later a 
university, for the Negro people. 


Gave $15 Million 


During her busy and fruitful career, 
Mother Katharine established no less 
than 48 elementary and 12 high 
schools. The initial cost to her of 
founding Xavier University in New 
Orleans was $656,000. She gave away 
altogether about $15 million of her in- 
heritance not only to the work of her 
own congregation but to help many 
struggling missions in many parts of 
the world. 

The Blessed Sacrament Sisters for- 
merly did not accept Negro postulants. 
Although Miss Burton does not touch 
on this subject, the reason probably 
was the fear that Negro religious sis- 
terhoods would suffer in recruitment if 
Negro young women were accepted 
into Mother Katharine’s popular and 
fast-growing community. Today this 
fear is no longer present, and Blessed 
Sacrament Sisters do have Negro 
members. 

Miss Burton has given us an inspir- 
ing and heart-warming biography of a 
zealous leader who opened the door of 
opportunity to countless Indians and 
Negroes in the North as well as in the 
South. 

At this time, when we are witness- 
ing the “fatigue of the good,” Mother 
Katharine’s life and valiant deeds may 
remind us that heaven is won only by 
those who persevere in righteousness. 


—John J. O’Connor 


Dr. O’Connor, author and lecturer, is pro- 
fessor of history at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, School of Foreign Service. He writes 
a monthly column for thee INTERRACIAL 
REVIEW. 


Public Right and Private Preference 


Southern Public Institutions Will Be Opened to ALL the Public, be ; 
North Carolina Editor Says. Nothing Will Happen — “Except GAP if 
Human Dignity and a Higher Standard of Education.” Meg 4 d 


Those public schools were not ours; 
they were created by law and operated 
by public funds, and so the principal 
no longer spoke Yiddish to our par- 
ents. He had to go through the ordeal 
of speaking through an interpreter, be- 
cause it was a PUBLIC SCHOOL, and 
if there was only one Italian in that 
entire school his rights were as sacred 


F WE CHOOSE to maneuver and 

manipulate in order to circumvent 
duly constituted agencies of law, how 
will we explain and justify this ac- 
tion to the children in our public 
schools? 

Can we on Monday tell the children 
to obey the law and have respect for 
the agencies of law and order, and then 
on Tuesday tell them they don’t have 
to obey the law, that it is right to cir- 
cumvent the law as long as they don’t 
get caught? Education takes place in 
many ways, at many levels. Our chil- 
dren can be educated to deceit and chi- 
canery, as well as they can be edu- 
cated to integrity and loyalty. 

Of course on a broader basis we 
must understand that racial discrimina- 
tion is not a southern problem exclu- 
sively; it is a problem of every state 
in the Union. Racial discrimination 
does not only concern the activities of 
a Senator Eastland of Mississippi, but 
also a Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn, 
Michigan, who won an election on a 
platform to prevent the Negroes from 
renting or buying a house in Dearborn. 


Inequalities Elsewhere 


But when the South points to these 
inequalities in other parts of the coun- 
try to justify its own attitudes, we are 
not entirely frank about the matter. 
Race relations in the North are far 
from being ideal; in many instances 
the relationships lack even the kind- 
ness at the personal level which the 
paternalism of the South has devel- 
oped; but we must remember that the 
discrimination in the North is sanc- 
tioned neither by law nor public opin- 
ion and that is the important thing. It 
may be unpleasant but you do not lose 
human dignity when you are subject 
to discrimination based on private pre- 
ference. When it is on the Law Books, 
when the discrimination is in violation 
of a public right,.then it becomes part 
of a process of dehumanization. 

Take it off the books; permit each 
man to burgeon out for himself what- 
ever his energies and his talents will 
allow him to achieve. 

Nor does this mean that the southern 
white population has decided to de- 
vote its entire human energy to the 
frustration of the Negro people and 
prevent them from achieving this pub- 
lic right —first-class citizenship. Of 
course not. 


Eliminate Bitterness 


And here you must do your own 
soul-searching, your own self-examina- 
tion. You must eliminate from your 
minds your own racial bitterness. This 
would not only lower your intellec- 
tual advancement, but it would be do- 
ing the South a grave injustice. 

You must remember one thing—that 
every Anglo-Saxon you know or see 
on the street, be he taxi-driver or law- 
yer, laborer or public official—belongs 
to the specific civilization, the Anglo- 
Calvinist-American world which gave 
us not only trial by jury, habeas cor- 
pus, and the free public school, but also 
the very instruments of the law with 
which we can fight for these basic civil 
rights on which your lawyers are now 
preparing their writs for the federal 
courts. 


Bigots Make the Noise 


The bigots are the ones who are 
making the most noise. There are mil- 
lions of Southerners today who know 
that racial segregation can no longer 
be tolerated on any religious, moral, or 
legal basis. And on an economic basis 
segregation is impossible to maintain. 

There are some men in the South 


today who at night belong to various 
“white” supremacy groups to maintain 
racial segregation. In the day-time they 
are doing a noble work in bringing 
new industry into their respective 
states. They do not realize that at 
lunch-time when they are negotiating 
for these industrial contracts they are 
doing more to end racial segregation 
in the South than all the NAACPs put 
together. This is their own futile at- 
tempt to argue with history. They are 
holding on to the pleasant memory of 
the plantation in this age of cog-wheels, 
and this dream of millions of people 


WE HAVE SEPARATE 
BUT EQUAL SCHOOLS 


If racial segregation was an immoral- 
ity in that placid agrarian world of the 
South of three quarters of a century 
ago, you can well imagine what an evil 
it is in the highly mobile industrial 
age of today. 

But there is more to it than the mere 
memory of the agrarian world, and we 
must be fair about it. 


A Homogenous Society 


Because of racial segregation which 
was established about 60 years ago, and 
because the South did not receive any 
substantial numbers of immigrants 


WE CANT DESEGREGATE 
BECAUSE THE NEGRO 
CHILDREN ARE WAY 


in the South is not necessarily born 
out of unkindness. 


The South was the last section in 
this country to surrender its agrarian 
world, and its fight against the Su- 
preme Court decision is really an un- 
conscious revolt against the loss of a 
society that had roots in the soil. 


It was a pleasant time. It was a time 
when a man’s place was known, the 
duties and the burdens attaching to it 
were known, as were the advantages, 
and they were in a large measure fixed. 
A man walked around his land hold- 
ing his little six-year-old son by the 
hand and he said to him, “Sonny, when 
you take over this land I would sug- 
gest that you fill in that ditch.” 


Today the father will probably be in 
Pasadena, California, and the son, be- 
fore he is thirty, will have been trans- 
ferred to Flint, Michigan, by way of 
Mobile, Alabama. We live in a highly 
mobile industrial civilization. 

But the fact that in my own family 
we were happier in the days when my 
mother emptied the drip pan under the 
ice-box does not necessarily invalidate 
the wonders of the refrigerator which 
defrosts itself. I am glad to have it. 


Science and Men’s Hearts 


What it does mean is that we have 
not yet permitted the humanities to 
catch up with the scientific advances 
of the past 40 years. The wonderful 
progress of science has brought no im- 
provement in the hearts of men. We 
are too impatient; we find the evolu- 
tion that is taking place is now too 
slow, and we wonder whether the em- 
pire of man over nature, keeps pace 
with the empire of man over himself. 


BEHIND THE 


Begin Bo 
Lo niet SSSA 


(The Colored Harvest) 


from Eastern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Southerners constituted 
themselves into the largest single 
homogeonous society of Anglo-Saxons 
in America. They were one large fam- 
ily. Wherever they looked they saw an 
image of themselves, the same religion 
essentially, the same culture and tradi- 
tions, and the same attitudes. 

They therefore permitted their pri- 
vate lives to overlap into their public 
institutions. The classroom, the church 
basement, and the neighborhood po- 
litical rally became their social centers, 
and it was very pleasant. 

We have all done the same thing 
under similar conditions. 

I remember on the East Side of New 
York as a boy we had the same con- 
dition among the Jewish people. The 
school principal spoke Yiddish to our 
parents when they were summoned to 
school, and we went up and down the 
school corridors discussing our most in- 
timate family affairs without any in- 
hibition whatever. 

Then one day we were in for a shock 
—a great change. Suddenly we found 
“strangers” in the classroom. The Ital- 
ians were beginning to move into the 
neighborhood, and we found it neces- 
sary to separate our private lives from 
our public institutions. . 


as the rights of the 1650 boys of the 
non-Italian majority; and we became a 
little more reserved in our classroom. 
It was no longer a social club. That was 
all over. And may I add that we did 
not marry Italians and the Italians 
were not interested in marrying us. 


Nothing—But Human Dignity 


And this is what will happen in the 
South. Nothing else will happen except 
human dignity and a higher standard 
of education. 

Recently a committee in Congress 
came out with a report that the stand- 
ard has been lowered in Washington, 
D.C., because of the desegregation of 
the public school; but to the credit of 
our country few people above ten years 
of age took that report seriously. It 
was a particularly evil report because 
it would use the results of racial seg- 
regation as the excuse to perpetuate it. 

On the contrary, after the desegre- 
gation of the schools and the necessary 
period of adjustment the standards of 
our elementary and secondary schools 
will be raised substantially. When we 
find that we must separate our private 
lives from our public institutions, the 
teacher will not discuss the recipe for 
cherry pie with the students. There 
will be “strangers” in the room. All 
she can say is, “Students please turn 
to page 44.” 

And of course in discussing the “com- 
mencement” for an entire race it is well 
to inject the usual admonition of the 
hard work ahead. What the white 
Southerner fears about desegregation 
will never happen: and what the Ne- 
gro hopes for in this desegregation also 
will never happen. Not for a long time. 

Actually nothing much will “happen” 
to balance off these long years of strug- 
gle and effort. And this may come as a 
shock to many Negroes who have 
looked forward to this event with such 
great hopes. The law will be through 
with you. The law concerns itself only 
with a public right. No federal judge 
will listen to a writ which is intended 
to change the hearts of men. This is 
not within their jurisdiction. And the 
hearts of men will not change the day 
after the Negro becomes a first-class 
citizen. The law will wash its hands of 
the problem, and the Negro people will 
be on their own. 


Paternalism and Guilt 

There will be fewer friendships be- 
tween “white” and Negro than there 
have been in the past. Many of these 
associations have been based on a 
paternalism; a sense of guilt; an at- 
tempt to pay homage to liberalism; “I 
have a few good Negro friends,” he 
says with considerable pride. Most of 
that will be gone. The white man will 
no longer put up the bail when his 
“favorite” Negro gets in trouble. There 
will be many heartaches. 

And it will be better that way. Let 
each man stand up on his own feet 
and take “potluck,” provided you do 
not stack the cards against him from 
the very day of his birth. 

—Harry L. Golden 


This is the major portion of a Baccalau- 
reate address given at Carver College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, by Mr. Golden, editor 
of Charlotte’s CAROLINA ISRAELITE. 


“Before May 17, 1954, we were people and Negroes. The distinction lingers in our 
terminology. We say ‘American Negro,’ not ‘Negro American.’ I have never heard the 
expression ‘Negro Southerner’ used. A ‘Southerner’ is emphatically a white person. 

“Often have I heard a state legislator—half or more of whose constituents are 
Negroes—say ‘my people’ this or ‘my people’ that, or, ‘My people will never stand for 
integration.’ His ‘people, of course, are only the white people in his district.” 


—Benjamin Muse, former Virginia state Legislator 
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